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MAGNANIMITY. 


AN ORIGINAL NOVEL. 
CHAPTER XVIII. 


Wooprvitte’s bosom had been no 
stranger to remorse, during the period 
we have suffered to pass unnoticed. But 
remorse is not penitence, for there can be 
no genuine repentance independent of 
religion. A deep consciousness of his 
own base ingratitude, however, inces- 
santly haunted him, whether sleeping or 
waking, and even dashed with wormwood 
the intoxicating cup of illicit delight. 
He was one of those half-way sianers, 
who can never ‘ screw their courage 
up to the sticking point” of hardéned de- 
pravity ; but who, with all the disposi- 
tion, still lack the resolution of a con- 
summate libertine. . 

The fact was, he found himself vul- 
nerable in a point where he least ex- 
pected it. Intrenched in the camp of 
Infidelity, (if the figure be pardonable,) 
and fortified, as he thought, by the ram- 
parts of reason and philosophy, he fancied 
himself secure from those annoying as- 
sailants which had so strenuously opposed 
his first ‘treaty of alliance with Vice. 
But in the hour of trial, he found, alas ! 
that such a crumbling parapet of sand 
was no protection to his breast against 
the galling arrows of truth. ‘‘ The ar- 
chers’hit him, and he was sore wounded 
of the archers.” 

To change the metaphor—the mind of 
Woodville had never been deserted by 
the celestialmonitors with which its se- 
ret had been tenanted by a 


true, had been long silenced by the im- 
p°sing clamor of vain philosophy, and 
their forms concealed by the cobweb 
drapery of sophistical reasoning. But, 
at the admission of every new vice, they 
would burst through all restraints, and 
loudly remonstrate against the farther 
profanation of a temple consecrated to 
the service of Deity. 


Woodville recovered slowly, as the 
advancement of his health was much re- 
tarded by the anxiety and remorse which 
preyed upon his mind. As soon as he 
could obtain permission from his physi- 
cians, he removed to Sandville, where 
the affectionate attentions of a mother 
and sister, united with the consolations 
H of paternal sympathy and pious counsel, 








Woodville found, to his surprize, that | were finally successful in restoring him 
he was not yet so fully confirmed io bis’ | to such a degree of health as enabled 
darling creed of infidelity, as to avoid the || him, in the course of the ensuing spring, 
conviction, that *“*he who doubts is | to resume the duties of his station in his 
damn’d.”” The anarchy of his mind had | uncle’s counfing-house at Bosten. But 
already begun to prey on the health of | , health was net the only blessing restored 
his body, when he received the following ‘to him under hie father’s roof. That 
laconic epistle : hope of immortality which had been the 
happiness of his early years, and whick 
** Sin—I shall not turn to the right or he had madly discarded for a few fleeting 
left, in pursuit of the serpent which has ‘earthly delighis, was again rekindled im 
$0 fatally stung me ; but should the rep- ! a bosom which had been prepared for itt 
tile again cross my path, | cannot answer | reception by remorse, sickness, repent- 
for my feelings. ‘ance, and deep bumility. And though, 
T. FLANDERS.” | after his recovery, a soft shade of melan- 
The dreadful truth, that all was disco-. choly constamily overspread -his aspect 
vered, now Mashed like lightning across. | and conversation, we will venture to as- 
the mind of the horror-struck Woodville. sert, that for years before be had not felt 
The ‘blow under which be had long’ so internally happy. 


“ November 13th, 1807. 
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trembled in anticipation, bad now fallen. t In the mean time, the sudden and 
He felt himself to be the veriest wretch | mysterious disappearance of Flan@ers, 
on earth, and had no doubt that a public | and the consequent affliction of his de- 
exposure was at hand, which would for- ‘serted wife, excited a thousand wise con- 
ever cut off from the future every pros- {| jectures and speculations among the fe- 
pect of peace for Selina and himself.| male guidnuncs of the day ; and nume- 
The new and contending feelings that || rous were the causes assigned, accompe- 
now tore his mind, combined with the | nied by such significant shrugs and winks 
preying of the vulture, remorse, proved | as afforded ample scope to the imagina- 
too much for his enfeebled frame. He tion for forming a thousand more. Wood- 
sunk beneath the accumulated weight, || ville alone could conjecture the real one, 
and for several weeks there was no room || and while he almost adored the magna- 
for hope that his life could be preserved. || nimity of his mach injured friend, he re- 
He laboured- under a violent fever, be-|' flected with horror on the crime whieh 
fore whose fury reason was long disper- | had brought so exalted a virtue into ex- 
sed. His ravings, during this period, 
were wild and incoherent, but their sub- 
ject was the family of Flanders. And 
when, at length, the disease took a fa- 
vourable turn, and his mental faculties 
had resumed their regular functions, his 
first inquiry Was for his friend, who, he 
was informed, Was on a journey to the 
ij south, and that ‘his wife resided with her 


_knowledged the depravtiy of his own 
heart, and the nothingness of his own 


virtues. 
But there was another source of pain 


which he could neither avoid nor re- 
move. The character of his magnani- 
wmous friend was assailed from every 
quarter, and loaded with the foulest re- 
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mother in Worcester. {proach. ‘ To desert so fair, so affer- 


/ercise, and shuddered as he tacitly ac- . 
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tionate, and so virtuous a wife, (said offi- 
cious Sympathy,) was a barbarity un- 
heard of; and to do this without assigning 
.. any cause, thereby placing it in the power 
« of conjecture to sully the purity of her 
ulate reputation, was an act of 
cruelty and meanness that merited not 
_ .@ply execration, but personal chastise- 
' ment.” Such was the language to which 
oodville was daily compelled to listen 
withouf daring to oppose ; for he could 
neither justify the conduct nor defend 
the motives of his injured friend, without 
incurring a risk which he would rather 
avoid—the risk of directing the language 
of reproach against the only objects 
which really deserved it. 
While affairs were thus situated, Cap- 
tain Percival (Selina’s brother Edward) 
returned from a prosperous voyage, and 
had scarcely stepped on shore, ere busy 
Rumour buzzed in his ear the story in 
which his family were so deeply interest- 
ed. He immediately called on Wood- 
ville to learn further particulars ; but 
os Dae had not been honoured with 
the confidence of either party respecting 
: events which had taken place while he 
"himself was confined to a bed of sickness. 
He, therefore, recommended the anxious 
. Wrother to repair to Worcester, and 
Be _ seek for information on the subject at a 
 gource from whence, it must reasonably 
‘be supposed, it would flow correctly. 
is advice was adopted, and Captain 
ival departed in the next morning’s 
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The interview between Edward and 
his sister, was truly affecting. 
Her pallid ceuntenance, emaciated form, 


H 


. 








only transient gleams of comfort which | 


flitted athwart her cheerless desolate 
prospect. Care, grief, and anxiety, had 
also made visible inroads on the health 
and constitution of Mrs. Percival, and Ed- 
ward could not survey such complicated 
havock of domestic felicity, without 
swearing mortal vengeance against him 
whose barbarous hand had wrought the 
ruin. He soon took a tender leave of 
the fair sufferer, and after earnestly com- 
mending her to the care of his mother, 
returned to Boston, where he made it 
his first endeavour to obtain intelligence 
of the present situation and residence of 
his. brother-in-law. In this attempt, 
however, he was for some time unsuc- 
cessful; until accidentally taking up a 
newspaper in the coffee-house, he saw 
the name of Flanders mentioned as being 
an advocate in an interesting trial then 
pending before the criminal court of 
Montreal, in Canada. 

Captain Percival immediately waited 
on Woodville, and after expressing his 
determination of calling Flanders to an 
account for breaking the heart of his be- 
loved sister, requested him to act as his 
friend on the occasion. The astonished 
and embarrassed Woodville expostulated 
against the rashness of such®a step ; but, 
alas! he could advance no reasons that 
tended to dissuade the fiery captain from 
his fixed purpose. Woodville knew not 
how to act. He trembled for the life of 
the injured friend whose cause he could 
not successfully espouse, and into whose 
presence he dreaded to appear. To re- 
fuse the honour of becoming a party 
concerned, was all he could do ; but this 


and streaming eyes, cut him to the soul ; he knew would not prevent the meeting. 


‘and as he 


Secretly vo 





her to his bosom, and || After mature deliberation, he, therefore, 


tear from her cheek, he determined to accompany Edward to 
to summon to a severe |j Montreal, and if, during the journey, he 





» © account the wreteh whose unnatural bar- 
~~ parity had caused it to flow. When he 
_ “glluded 'to the delicate subject, the meck 
“tone of resignation and forgiveness with 
"which she spoke of her misfortunes, con- 
‘» Vinced Edward that she was an angel de- 
serving a better fate, and that the feel- 
ings of * ation with which his soul 

















could not prevail on him to abandon all 
ideas of vengeance, he was resolved, let 
what would be the consequence, to ex- 
culpate the innocent by exposing the 
guilty. Such a step, it was more than 
probable; would cost him his life ; but 
he knew of no other adequate atonement 
that Gould be made to his much injured 
persecuted friend, and this he was re- 
solved to make. Having formed this 
heroic determination, he signified his as- 
sent to the captain, and the following day 


- || lighted them on the road to Canada. 


[To be convhuled.] 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


A REVERIE. 


I fancied myself suddenly surprized 
with the sound of distant music. It seem. 
ed to emanate from a place at so great a 
distance, that its soft and enchanting 
murmurs broke upon my ear, without 
my being able to discover from whence 
they came, or without knowing to whom 
[ was indebted for my entertainment. 
While I was listening with all the inten. 
sity of thought, that I might discover 
what course to take, and by pursuing its 
melodious notes, might secure a place at 


|a@ nearer approach, and become more 


familiar with strains that seemed so de- 
lightful and alluring: while I was thus 
almost overpowered with the mingled 
emotions of perplexity, wonder, and de- 
light, the Genius of the place appeared 
before me, and requested permission to 
be my companion and guide to the re. 
gions of music and pleasure. She was of 
a most extraordinary appearance in her 
person. She approached with a most 
engaging and fascinating air ; happiness 
and contentment seemed to bloom upon 
her features, and light and intelligence 
flowed from her countenance. With a 
look irresistibly engaging, she addressed 
me thus: *‘ Young man, I am one of the 
gay daughters of Dissipation, my name is 
Miate. I dwell in a region that: re- 
sounds with hilarity, feast, and song; 
where nought is heard but the solacing 
strains of the finest music ; where no 
employment is allotted us that does not 
afford and increase our pleasure. We 
are strangers to sorrow, to toil, to care, 


and to —’ and every cir- 
cumstance that surrounds us combines to 


heighten and consummate our felicity: 
save when Rerxection (the daughter of 
Reason) invades our dominions. Every 
thing that the heart desires, or that hope 
can suggest, we enjoy without the least 
molestation or alloy. If, says she, with 
a smile, you would be made possessor of 
these joys, follow me.” All my efforts 
to resist her invitatiom: were in vain; I 
involuntarily gave myselé up to her con- 
trol, and obeyed her @ictates with the 
most pleasing satisfaction. After she had 
conducted me through various turns and 
windings, (for the path I now found was 
crooked, and sometimes difficult,) she 
arrived at the place of her abode. 


me 
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This region appeared brilliant and 
fair ; its precints resounded with the vi- 
brations and reverberations of the most | 
melting aod melodious strains of music. | 
It was crowded with a throng of gay and | 
giddy beings, who seemed occupied about | 
something, but for my life I could not 
distinguish what their employment was. 
Each one appeared amazingly conde- 
scending, and there seemed to be no am- | 
bition among them, except to see who 
could exhibit the most graceful form, 
give the most animated look, and the 
most captivating air to their demeanour. 

There appeared to be a continual in- 
terchange of complimentary smiles. The 
possession of any object was reduced to| 
the exercise of their volitions; and they 
had only to obey the dictates of their in- 
clinations, to enjoy every desire. They 
recognised no god but pleasure, and 
obeyed no voice but the voice of music. 
Every footstep appeared light and airy as 
the radiant sun-beam ; every look seem- 
ed but the emanation of joy and tranquil- 
lity ; while every gesture and movement 
seemed to increase their common felicity. 
This, exclaimed I, is the abode of hap- 
piness! here is enjoyment unalloyed by 
the blasts of envy and restless ambition ! 
But, just as I was advancing to partici- 
pate their joys, I perceived a sudden 
alteration in their aspect, which now be- 
gan to lower, and indicate discontent and 
disappointment. The cause of such a 
change I could not conjecture. I stood 
motionless under the overwhelming emo- 
tions of my mind. My attention was 
suddenly attracted at the appearance of 
three very uncomely looking personages 
of very peculiar air and aspect; and my 
astonishment and curiosity strongly 





awakened, to know how these imperti- 
nent beings could have got admission into 
this apartment of pleasure. The first of 
these strange looking figures that made 
her appearance, was DisconTent ; she 
appeared with a downcast look, indica- 
ting uneasiness, anxiety, and solicitude. 
The next that appeared, was an emacia- 
ted figure, cross-eyed, and had a deep 
and deadly venom infixed in her cquate 
nance ; from her unlovely and peculiar 
aspect I knew her to be Envy. 


“ Her angry snakes were all uprear’d ! 
She belch’d a flame 
Of stygian fire, * 


Her temples bound ] 
With asps around, 
And scorpions hiss’d , | 
Upon her breast, 
And light’nings from her eyes appear'd ! | 
She wild advane’d, 
And madly glane’d 
Her eye, to find some dismal shell :—- 
But seeing none of fitly sound, 
She rais’d a most tremendous yell, | 
And poison rank exhal’d around !""* \ 





The third that appeared, proved to be | 
Sianper, the handmaid and ally of Envy | 
and Discontent. I stood territied and| 
affrighted at his monstrous form and hag- | 
gard look :— 


*¢ Black he stood as night, 
Firm as ten furies, terrible as hell, 
And shook a dreadful dart.” 


Presuming that this unlooked-for in- 
trusion would produce confusion and dis- 
order, I attempted my departure ; but 
as I turned toward the door, a person of 
majestic figure, possessing a calm, mild, 
and judicious countenance, that beamed 
with light and intelligence, advanced to- | 
ward me, and told me her name was 
Reason, the daughter of Trutru. I was 
a little startled at her sudden and unex- 
pected appearance, yet | soon discovered 








that she was a person of most interesting 
demeanour, and deserved my regard. She 
addressed me in a mild but firm voice— 
** Young man, you are deluded—Truth 
alone conducts you to happiness. All 
others are blind guides, and allure only 
to disappoint and destroy. If you con- 
tinue to follow her who conducted you 
thither, you will go down to the abodes 
of everlasting disappointment and de- 
spair.”’ m 
And as my new guide, in the attitude 
of solicitude, stood beckoning me to fol- 
low her, she pronounced, with a deep 
and melting pathos— 


“ This world is all a fleeting show, 
For man’s illusion given ; 

The smiles of joy, the tears of wo, 

Deceitful shine, deceitful flow ; 
There’s nothing true hut heaven.” 


‘‘ Fellow whe,” continued she, ‘‘ and 
you shall be conducted to happiness that 
is real, substantial and lasting. 1. will 
lead you where you.may forever tread 
the Elysian fields, and pluck, with ever- 
lasting delight, the amaranthine flowers 





chrystal river, the streams whereof make 
glad the city of God: and at last, you 


‘shall, with all the truly happy, be con- 


ducted to his right hand, where are plea-. 
sures for@ver more.’’ This was pro-s 
nounced with so much feeling and ener- 
gy, and with a look so penetrating, that 
I startled, and awoke, and lo! I was in 
a ball-room, 

JUVENUS. 


The above was suggested by an invitation to 
attend a Ball. 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 
ON PHILANTHROPY. 


® And man, whose heav’n-erected face, 
The smiles of love adorn ; 
Man's inhumanity to man, 
Makes countless thousands mourn.’ 
Burns 


To trace out the characters of man- 
kind, and discover the various motives 
which urge them to action, is a study 
calculated to produce much benefit. 
Whilst, on the one hand, we observe man 
actuated by every noble and generous 
feeling in his daily intercourse through 
life ; on the other, we see him marked 
by every vice, the very contemplation of 
which makes the heart of man recoil 
within itself, and shudder at the thought, 
to think that man, alas! unhappy man, 
could commit such enormities against na- 
ture and against God. There is no vice 
which so degrades human nature, as that 
of Avarice ; and no virtue which exalts 
it higher, than that of Philanthropy. In 
a land like ours, where knowledge is so 
extensively disseminated, where the 
mind is unshackled by ignorance and su- 
perstition, where religion has spread her 
benign and genial influence, it is to be 
lamented, that so frequently the first feel- 
ings of our nature should be blunted 5 
that the mind, instead of being aroused 
to feelings of friendship and humanity, 
should be instructed to direct its atteh- 
the surest ground ‘of future happiness ; 
that no means should be left untried, no 
exertions unremitted, no endeavours 





spared, to acquire wealth. Alas! for 


fered ; he has put his happiness, honour, 
and reputation, at stake. and frequently 
have they been shipwrecked ; he has 








‘Her croaking throat was swoln with ire— 








of true pleasure, and drink with eternal 
1 joy and transport, from that pure and 
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caused thousands to be sacrificed on the 


tion to the accumulation of wealth, ag. 
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this, what has not the avaricious man suf- ~ 
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altars of cruelty and ambition, and has 
severed the bands which unite man to 
» his fellow man ; he has torn asunder the 
» nearest relatives, and sent many to an 
wintimely grave. It is Avarice“in a great 
ure, that has caused so much misery 
| ughout the world; that has raised 
the arm of man against his fellow-man, 
and loaded innumerable numbers with 

the chains of infamy and distress. 
But we turn with pleasure to the con- 
% templation of Philanthropy. Different, 
indeed, is her situation, and how much 
more desirable the condition of the man 
of Philanthropy. His hands are always 
open to the relief of the distressed, and 
to the happiness of mankind; his mind, 
x freed from avaricious desires, is replete 
ee; with emotions of benevolence ; his door 
open to the reception of misfortune, and 
his breast affords an asylum for friend- 
ship to confide in; he views mankind 
with philanthropic feelings, and feels 
united by the bonds of amity and kindred. 
»  He-surveys the oppressed, as with him 
entitled equally to freedom, and pos- 
* sessing the same right to the enjoyment 
of life. Whilst the man of avaricious 
disposition is despised and unhonoured, 
the other is beloved and respected ; 
© ~~ whilst ‘the one lives unnoticed and un- 
__ known, the other is regarded and adored ; 
nds crowd around his dwelling, and 
i to his benevolence, and the 


—_————- 


course on earth,” with no feelings of re- 
morse to chide him, no remembrances 
from the path of rectitade to disturb him, 
he stands prepared ; innumerable friends 
crowd around his expiring tenement ; the 
voice of religion affords him consolation 
in his latest moments, and angels, sum- 
moned from on high, stand ready to waft 
his spirit to mansions of everlasting feli- 


city. 


x. 








CLARENCE. 
Ne 
From the Savannah Republican. 


A REMARKABLE OCCURRENCE. 


The recital of the misfortunes that 
happen in real life, whether accidentally 
or purposely, may frequently have a be- 
neficial effect, by inducing a watchfulness 
that will preserve others from similar 
evils. Accordingly, the following story 
may not be unworthy of notice. 

In the southern part of the Union, 
where the Mississippi rolls her waters 
with increasing majesty to the ocean, in 
a populous town, lived the celebrated 
Mr. M. whose parents were reckoned 
among the foremost citizens of the place. 
Near by lived the accomplished Miss W. 





¢ 





parentage. She was naturally a genius, 
but possessed of a jealous, fiery temper, 
that had never been restrained by paren- 
tal authority ; she was likewise favoured 
in a particular manner with the charms 
of exterior grace, and her accomplish- 
ments, taken collectively, were sufficient 
to captivate the heart of Mr. M. He 
paid his addresses to her, and was favour- 
: ably received. Several months now had 
ca Le are fast. travelling to Eternity, | rolledeover, viewing their condition as 
there to receive the final recompence of || prosperous as lovers could require, 
their deserts. “Death summons all be- || when a malicious tale-bearer undertook 
- fore his throne ; to the man of avarice, || to poison the lady’s mind, and to destroy 

- _ he comes uaweldliie and unexpected— || their happiness. 
to him, arrayed with all his terrors, to}; By the darkest and falsest insinuations, 
him, wealth has now lost its charms, and he endeavoured to persuade her that she 
Gvercome by the struggles of remorse- || was not the sole object of his affections ; 
I tpcience. sinks unlamented and tee fatally succeeded in his abomina- 
ble purpose. As jealousy is of sucha 
PO tae portomieg end i aes that edie boas, the 

, Unwept, unhonoured, 3 ; 

most frivolous circumstances are con- 
strued as a decisive evidence, and the 










for his happiness ; whilst 
— of separated and wretched 
oe milies stand recorded as witnesses to 
8 ce ame” ayarice. What a striking 
















~ Scorr’s Porms. 


a But the man of Philanthropy surveys || more the suspected endeavours to re- 
his approach with calmness aan move the impression, the more firmly is 


_ tion—to him, he comes the 
“messenger to convey ‘him to another and 
‘a better world—having rs 


it fixed, it could not fail of producing se- 
rious consequences in this case, as will 
appear in the sequel. 


2 


who was descended from equally high} 


It soon chanced that they were taking 
their customary walk in a grove on the 
bank of the river. When he acciden- 
tally dfopped a letter he had lately re- 
ceived from a female cousin. She snatch- 
ed it up, and saw it subscribed by a— 
woman’s name.—It was sufficient to set 
her passions in a flame—she accused him 
of treachery in the most vehément lan- 
guage. In vain he demanded an explana- 
tion—she raved like a fury, and, at 
length, in a transport of passion, taking 
advantage of his confusion, she snatched 
| from her bosom, her corset of glittering 
steel, (the only weapon she had about 
her,) and attacked him with all the fury 
of an Amazon. 

It being thin, and, consequently, very 
sharp, was capable of administering many 
serious blows. She wounded him se- 
verely in the face and many other places. 
At length, after receiving much injury, 
he succeeded in disarming her, when she 
retired from the conflict, leaving him in 
a deplorable condition to take care of 
himself. Though faint with the loss of 
blood, he made shift to get to a neigh- 
bouring physician, a friend of his, by 
whom he was recovered without the fact 
being generally known. 

To conclude in brief, without adding 
the much that followed, it may be suffi- 
cient to say, the lady found out her mis- 
take, threw herself at the feet of the 
‘young gentleman, and implored his for- 
giveness, vowing never to wear a corset 
more. He loved her sincerely, a recon- 
ciliation took place, they were united in 
the bands of matrimony, and have lived 
happily ever ‘since. However, young 

take warning by this ex- 
"at a distance from the 
ladies of the steel. 







PHILOMAS. 








Ct 
| THE ROBBERS.—A TRAGEDY. 

It is indisputable, that of all the works 
of Schiller, the play of the Robbers is 
the best and the most deeply interesting. 
|| The contemplation of the character’ of 
Franeis-has the same effect upon the_ 
mind of the reader, as the acting of that 
| great tragedian Kean, has upon the mind 

of the spectator. He is a villain, about 
[com like Lerd Byron’s heroes, we 











cannot help feeling interested; be has 
no extenuating motive for his crimes, and 
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those crimes are of the most diabolical | 
hue ; yet our abhorrence of him does 
not make us turn away our eyes from his 
actions ; we only watch him with the 
more scrutinizing carefulness. Nature 
has loaded him with a burden of defor- 
mity, and in return he vows eternal ha- 
tred against her. He sees no other 
human being like him, therefore he will 
blast all her works. The sweet frater- 
nity of souls he cannot know—the soft 
persuasive eloquence of love he cannot 
use. Force, therefore, force and cun- 
ning, are the deities whom he invokes. 
M. Schlegel, in one of his ingenious 


'cis has no heroism—no power of mind : 
is that what M. Schlegel means in saying 
the character is prosaical? The heart 
|of Francis is maddened and betrayed by 
its own passions. Richard was never 
overcome by women: he never felt for 
woman. Richard goes on secure in his 
deceits, and finally dies boldly in battle. 
It will be seen by this examination of the 
two characters, that M. Schlegel’s asser- 
tion is wrong. The mental qualities of 
the two characters are directly opposite. 

The German lecturer has not spoken of | 
the Robbers as a German ought to speak | 
of it. It was written by Schiller in his 


= 





lectures, makes the following observa- 
tion on this play :—‘* The Robbers, wild 
and horrible as it is, produced such a 
powerful effect as even wholly to turn 
the heads of youthful enthusiasts. The 
defective imitation of Shakspeare is not 
to be mistaken. Francis Moor is a pro- 
saical Richard the Third, ennobled by 
none of the propensities which in the 
latter unite admiration with aversion.” 


It is clear, the effect which the ‘ Rob- ; 





bers’ had upon the minds of the young, 
students, was owing to the very wildness | 
and horror of which M. Schlegel speaks. | 
They were captivated with the strength, | 
and sorrow, and enthusiasm of Charles | 
Moor’s nature, and were struck with the 

Robber’s daringness in his pursuits, and | 
with his noble heroism in the dark hours | 
of suffering. The moral of the piece is) 
bad, inasmuch as vice is made too attrac- 
tive, but the poetry and character of the 
Drama are worked up in a manner which 
nothing can surpass. It is not possible 
to agree with M. Schlegel as to the simi: 

larity which he finds in the characters of 
Francis Moor and Richard the Third. 
The first has none of that readiness of 
mind in the moment of danger ; none of 


that instantaneous and terrific courage |j« 


which characterises the mind of the last. 
When he seizeg a pistol and advances 
against Herman, his intentions relax on 
discovering that his victim is armed for 
defence :—Richard would have shot him 
thrtigh the head. Francis. in the latter 
scenes of the Tragedy, becomes all fear 
and suspicion. He prays to heaven in 
the thick of crimes when all hopes of 
rescue from the hands of the robbers is 
lost; he shrieks for help in the wood, 
and clings to that brother whom he has 


youthful days, and has all the romantic 
beauty of heroic character and rich sce- 
nery which a young mind delights to dwell 
upon. Horror glares through some of 
the dark scenes like a torch, and every 
object is dimly seen by its light. Love, 
in this play, is a ferocious raptore—a 
madness. The characters pursue it like 
furies. Whocan ever forget the feelings 
that are stirred up in the bosom on the 
first perusal of this mysterious and terri- 
fic drama? No one. The imagination 
is shaken as if a storm passed through it. 
Coleridge has written a fine wild sonnet 
to Schiller, expressive of his deep de- 
light on the first reading of the Robbers. 
The note to the sonnet is worth extract- 
ing. ‘One night in winter, on leaving 
a college-friend’s room, with whom I 
had supped, I carelessly took away with 
me, ‘ The Robbers,’ a drama, the very 
name of which, I had never before heard 
of. A winter midnight—the wind high— 
and ‘ the Robbers’ for the first time! 
The readers of Schiller will conceive 
what I felt. Schiller introduces no su- 
pernatural beings ; yet bis human beings 
agitate and astonish more than all the 
goblin rout—even of Shakspeare.”’ 

An able writer in a late number of the 
Edinburgh Review, also speaks to the 
same effect.—‘* But we cannot so easily 
give up our old attachment to the Rob- 
bers. The first reading of that play is 
an event in every one’s life which is not 
to be fergotten.”” The character of 
Charles Moor is drawn in the most pow- 
erful manner. Moor is a'robber. He 
is young, and romantic, and heroic. The 
crimes which his pursuits lead him into, 








made a plunderer and amurderer. Fran- 


,. 
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devoted affection, from his noble courage, 
and his fierce pursuits. He loves silence 
and solitude as a relief to his mind, 
though of the saddest sort. In retire- 
ment, he pours forth bis hatred of man- 
kind, and becomes violently misanthropi- 
cal from the remembrance of his own in- 
juries. —* Man! man! false hypocrite! 
deceitful crocodile !—Thy eyes overflow, 
but thy heart is iron.—Thou stretchest 
forth thine open arms, but a poniard is 
iconceale ed in thy bosom. Lions and leo- 
pards feed their young, the raven feasts 
‘its little ones on carrion, and he! he! 

' Experience has made me proof against 
‘the shafts of malice, I could smile, while 
my enemy quaffed my heart’s blood—but 
when the affection of a father is cenvert- 
ed into the hatred of a fury, let manly 
composure catch fire—let the gentle 
lamb become a tyger—let every nerve 
in my frame be braced, that I may spread 
around me vengeance and destruction.” 

Perhaps the expressions of this pas- 
sage are somewhat excessive ; but the 
Germans are always violent in their lan- 
guage ; it is the only way by which they 
can put forth the enthusiasm of their 
feelings. Besides, poetry with them is 
\the light of their existence ; it is held by 
them higher taan the passions which it 
illustrates. The late eloquent and amia- 
ble Madame de Stael, has observed, that 
‘** Poetry, philosophy, in short, all the 
ideal, have often more command over the 
Germans, than nature and the passions 
themselves.’ Poetry is thus made more 
than a moinentary possession of all the 
soul desires. 

The character of Amelia, the young 
girl to whom Charles Moor ig attached, 
is beautifully drawn. 1! cannot do better 
than give a passage from the work of 
Madame de Stael relative to it. ‘* The 
love scenes betwixt the young girl and 
the chief of the robbers, who was to 
have been her husband, are admirable in 
point of enthusiasm and sensibility ; there 





are few situations more pathetic than that 


of this truly virtuous woman, always at- 
tached from the bottom of her soul, te 
him whom she loved before he became 
criminal. The respect which a woman 
is accustomed to feel for the man whom 
she loves, is changed into a sort of terror 





throw a fearful sadness over his nature, || or pity ; and one would say, that the un- 
which reflection ever turns into bitter-|j fortunate female flatters*h 
negs. He becomes interesting from bis{/thought of becoming” 







elf with the 
dian angel 
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of her guilty lover, in heaven, now, 
when she can no longer hope to be the 
happy companion of his pilgrimage on 


_.)*8The meeting between Charles and 


mélia when he returns unknown, is one 


~ of the most thrilling scenes in the whole 


of the German drama. The soul of 
Amelia is subdued by a presence which 
she cannot comprehend ; she parts with 
the ring which Charles had given her to 
one who is apparently a stranger to her. 
Her heart seems to be sorrowfully con- 
scious of its frailty without the power of 
redeeming itself. How firmly does she 
say to the stranger, when the remem- 
brance of Charles rushes upon her mind, 
and almost overwhelms her: “ Here, 
where you now stand; has he stood a 
thousand times, and at his side, I, who, 
wher at his side, forgot both heaven and 


, earth. Here, here his eye wandered 


over the lovely charms of nature, he 


_ ‘Weseemed to feel how grateful was the 
: ___ Sight, and she appeared to dress herself 
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‘More gayly while her prince admired her. 


Here he would listen to the celestial 
music of the nightingale. Here he would 


and nothing can be finer than his wish : 
*“* Oh! that I could return into my mo- 
ther’s womb !—Oh! that I could be born 
a peasant! I would labour till the blood 
rolled from my temples, to buy the luxu- 
ry of a noon-day’s slumber, the rapture 
of one solitary tear !"’ 

Schiller, though after the age of five- 
and-twenty, he wrote with greater purity 
and severity, never produced any drama- 
tic work equal to the Robbers, in spirit, 
mystery, and passion. - His tragedies on 
the life and death of Wallenstein are very 
beautiful, but he kept too close to histo- 
ry to afford much theatrical effect. M. 
Schlegel ought to have spoken in better 
terms of the Robbers, asa powerfully poe- 
tical drama. Schiller, more than any other 
| German dramatist, throws an interest over 
a ‘* situation terminated in respect of its 
| being an event, but which still exists in 
the capacity of suffering.’ 1 shall con- 
clude with one more extract from Ma- 
dame de Stael’s Work on Germany, 
which immediately relates to this fine 
power of an author.—‘* More of poetry, 
more of sensibility, more of nicety in the 
expressions, are necessary to create 








pluck fresh roses for his loved Amelia. || motions during the repose of action, 
Here, here, he pressed me to the heart, than while it excites ap always-increasing 


and glued his lips to mine.” 


anxiety : when fact keeps us in suspense, 


But the finest scene of the tragedy is words are hardly remarked ; but when 
the one in which Moor is stretched at || 2!! 3s silent excepting grief, when there 
lenath at the side of a hill, with his rob- || ‘8 2° more change from without, and the 
bers idling or sleeping around him. The interest attaches itself slowly to what 


gaia ta sulting in the fol of his glory, passes in the mind, a shade of affectation, ||. 


mad al stein Mtl). Boe leans his head i™ word out of place, would strike like a 


“on hits hand, and gazes intently and false 
mournfally on the beautiful orb which is } ‘2°: 


note, in a simple and melancholy 
Nothing then escapes by the 


iring before him. He sinks into re-||%9U24, and all speaks directly to the 
flection. "One or two of the robbers || heart.”—Lon. Pocket Mag. 
marvel at his words amd’ Vookss, ard err |) eee ene een 


deavour to rouse him from his thoughts. 
But no, he had watched the setting sun 
in the innocent hours of his childhood, 
mow the past comes slowly and sor- 

Hy back upon his mind. He dwells 


hopelessly on the rémembrance of the 





glorious orb! it was a. 
4 hen 





, » if I had forgotten my evening prayer !” 


By degrees his mind 


a con- 
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ANTIDOTE FOR THE TIMES. | 


been entertained by the whimsical effect 
produced upon many persons who have 
inhaled gas, which has been called the 
laughter and dancing exciting gas. Ata 
récent lecture on the human frame, de- 
livered by Dr. Thornton, in London, the 
following effects are stated to have been 
produced by the respiration of this gas, 
which might have been pennéd by Baron 
Munchausen:) 

© The first gentleman who inhaled it, 
laughed, and then danced to a very lively 
tune, which he sung. The next gentle- 
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man, after the excitement to laughter, 
delivered a speech out of Shaskpeare, 
equal to Kean ; he then danced, singing 
the lively tune of merrily, ho, cheerly 
ho, in full glee ; and after that sung ina 
deep fine bass tone, the Wolf, as well as 
Braham. He was unconscious of what 
he was doing, but expressed himself as 
highly delighted as did the other gentle- 
man. No debility follows after inhaling 
this powerful gas.”"—Lond. pop. 


—EEE———— ee 


ANECDOTES. 


An elderly lady expressing her sur- 
prise at the present fashion, observed, 
that there was now no display of dress, 
it is only intended to show the shape, not 
to set off the attire ; and wondered ladies 
should ever have relinquished their 
former habiliments of whale-bone hoops 
and stiff brocade, for muslin dresses like 
tinder. A gentleman present remarked, 
that that was probably done with a view 
of catching the sparks. 





Most of our readers have, no doubteg 


“* Why, Mr. Blank,”’ said a tall fellew 
the other day, to a little person who. was 
in company with five or six huge men, 
‘“* I protest you are so small I did not see 
you before.”—* Very likely,” replied 
the little gentleman, ‘ I am like a four 
pence half penny among six cents—not 
readily perceived, yet worth the whole 
of them.” 

=. 

One of the Osage Indians who were 
on a visit to Washington city a few years 
ago, being in Baltimore, was shown every 
thing in the latter city that it was suppo- 
sed could interest the attention of one of 
the native lords of the forest. Among 
other things, his guide conducted him to 
see the gaol. After viewing it with atten- 
tion, he exclaimed, ‘‘ what dat,”’ the re- 
ply was, “the gaol.” Indian—* what’s 
gaol.”” His guide answered, “a place 
to put Indians in who don’t pay the skins 
they owe,” (ekins being the meditm of 
exchange, or symbol of wealth, among 
the North American savages.) Having 
viewed it for some time with astonish- 
ment, the untutored child of nature gave 
this reply, worthy of a Socrates, a Plato, 
a Rochefaucault, or a Franklin—* Indian 








can no catch skin dere.” 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


— 


TO ELIZA. 


When I bade thee adicu—with a pang of regret, 
That our hours of sweet converse so quickly 
must fly ; 
Tho’ my eye with the tear of affection was wet, 
Shall I own it ?—it pleas’d me that thine was 
scarce dry. 
For I could not endure that affection like mine, 
Should meet cold return from a heart such as thine. 


When I've told thee the ills that my life overcast, 
, Thy voice has grown sadder—more pensive 
thine eye ; 
-Every sorrow, tho’ present, appear'd to be past, 
Dispell'd by the magic of sympathy’s sigh. 
And sure it is meet that affection like mine, 
Should find a return in a heart such as thine. 


Oct. 2d, 1819. HARRIET. 
— 
FOR TBE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO MISS —— OF NEWARK, (N. J.) 


I know an eye that shines so bright, 
So soft, and so bewitching too, 

That I could gaze with warm delight, 
Forever on that orb of blue. 


I oft its casual glance have met, 
And felt so strange—so wild a swell, 
That pensively I sigh’d—andiyet, 
Tho’ all confus’d—I lov'd it well. 


I know alip that wears a smile, v 
So placid and so full of love, 

That I have gaz’d—and felt the while, 
An inability te move. > 


I know a cheek so passing fair— © 
It well might with the lily vie ; 

I've seen the glow of beauty there, 
Mere pure than @vening’s vermill'd sky. 


The eye—the lip—the cheek—I've seen, 
In one sweet form of love combin'd ; 

And I have more enraptur’d beer, 
With that fair form’s superior mind. “> 







There is a name so@f€ar t 
But ah, I dare not lisp 
And yet to call it mine w 
A greater prize than wealth and fame. 


ame! 








Away ! ‘tis false! I feelifpnot : 


_please the eye ; 
are forgot, 


lie ! 


There is a purer, holier flame, 

Which glows with feelings more divine ; 
It has a more exalted aim, 

Than that which lights at beauty’s shrine ! 


June, 1619. 


G. or New-JgErsey. 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


4, Oh! hast thou not seen the sweet blushing rose, 
|| Beset with the dew-gems of morn ? 

And hast thou not seen ere ev’ning’s dark close, 
That flow'ret all withered and torn ! 


As flourish’d that rose on the breast of the spring, 
Exhaling its fragrance around ; 

And sweetly perfuming the soft zephyr wing, 
As it pass’d o'er the rich spangled ground. 


So Imogine flourish’d, in life’s early morn, 
As lovely and pure as that flower ; 

Its beauty, its fragrance, without ere a thorn, 
To adorn her, united their power. 


And as the wild tempest which swept o’er the 
plain, 
Prostrated the rose in its bloom, 
And all its rich beauties (expanded in vain) 
Were sent to oblivion’s deep gloom. 


So Imogine fell ; and her beauties decayed, 
When life’s storms were howling around ; 
Misfortune’s rude hand was over her swayed, 
She felt—and she sunk 'neath the wound. 


Sept. 30th, 1819. HORENTIUS. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET, 


TO ELIZA. 





You said that you lov'd me—but wherefore the 
tear 
Which fell from your eye which you hid so ? 
You said that you lov’d me, and seem'd so sincere, 
| I could not help thinking you did so. 


You own’d that you lov’d me—but wherefore the 
sigh 
Which hung on the gentle assent so ? 
You said that you lov'd me, and, oh! [ will try 
“Zo hope and believe that you meant so. 














t wherefore the sigh, and wherefore the tear ? 

The sigh which you tried to suppress so ? 

Didst think that thy heart held its object too dear? 
And didst think that my own could do less so ? 


Or didst think that—oh no, it is yoo— 
..Atid I never can love thee in part ; 
‘tear was a witness thy lips were true, 
And the sigh, the response of the heart. 
JULIO. 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY €ABINET. 


TO A YOUNG LADY ON HER BIRTHDAY, 








FROM HER BROTHER. 


I know not a blessing on earth so refin’d, 
As contentment—sweet child of the sky ; 

So calmly and purely, it steals o’er the mind, 
And refreshes each object that’s dear to the eye. 


Oh, blessing that’s thine! when I look on that eye, 
And see the lov’d impress each year has defied ; 
How I envy that bosom untoach’d by a sigh, 





For contentment, dear F ***, lov’d and priz’d 
as it is, 
Can never the lone heart of sorrow elate ; 
It may dream of its loveliness—sigh for its bliss, 
But it surely awakes to the ills of its fate. 


May’st thou live, my dear girl, while affection 
and truth 
Fill the records of years with thy merit and 
fame ; 
May’st thou realize all the fond fancies of youth, 
And taste its sweet pleasures unmingled with 
pain. 


Though fortune has cast me on life’s struggling 
wave, 
Depriv'd me of comfort—bereft me of home, 
I trust there’s within me a spirit to save, 
A hope that can cheer me wherever I roam. 


To know that true feeling has share in my fate, 
Is a blessing misfortune nor grief can destroy ; 
A comfort no distance or time can abate, 
The last lingering twilight of peace and of joy. 


May each wish of thy heart be with happiness 
crown'‘d, 
Each gem of thy soul every birthday renew, 
Till Hymen and happiness ‘compass thee round, 


With a choice that is worthy of bliss and of you, 
a 





FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


TO A LADY, 
In compliance with this demand, 








- 
“ Tell me why Love but wounds the yielding breast, 
And why Cove's victims are so seldom blest.” 


BY THE AMERICAN SCOTT. 


Lady, your task, tho’ arduous, I will try— 

“ The fair requests" —The poet must comply | 
When old Mythology, with touch of fire, 

Tuned the wild strings of every ancient lyre ; 

He said—and so each raptur'd bard has sung— 
On Venus’ breast, that little Cupid hung, 

Waiting her mandate ; where her caprice bent, 
The Urchin’s shaft with thrilling transport went. 
But let no more such idle song prevail ! 

“ List, Lady, list!” I'll tell a truer tale! 


When first the sun, in agure bursting bright, 
Illam’d the way for time’s commencing fight, 
Descended Love, in day's transparent flood, 
Wav'd his light wing, and in bless’d Eden stood ; 
Gaz’d with delight and wonder on so fair, 

So bright a prospect, as he witness’d there— 

Then, like the bee, from flower to flower he flew, 

Till the first lovers his attention drew. 

’Twas just when waken'd from that sleep pro- 
found, 

Adam found Eve—when Eve herself just found, 

That innocent Love his rapturous sway began, 

Pure, chaste, and perfect, in the heart of man. 

He lit the first fond glance of Beauty’s eye, 





Perch’d in the dimple of her earliest smile, 


Gave the first nectar me at the while, 
The first fond throbbin 
Then fled and o’er her 









And grieve for the peace whieh to mine is de- | 


nied. 








Nor hard the strife—ere then 
bo ay Love pre tf with his pwo. 





Breath’d his own languor in her first-drawn sigh; ~ 
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And now Love rul’d each mutual glance and sigh, 
Pour'’d his expression in each smiling eye ; 

In meeting hands wak'd that ecstatic thrill 

Well known to lovers now, but nameless still ; 


_ Held the bright lips in the long, lingering kiss ; 


to him, was their forbidden bliss ! 

wanton'd all the garden round, 

each flower, and warbled in each sound, 

Just as fair Eve approach’d the fatal tree, 

Eor knowledge vain to barter you and me, 

T.ove came ; the flowers of Paradise could leave, 

Well pleas’d, to view the Paradise of Eve : 

He saw the fruit, beguiling as it hung, 

And to its dewy rind the victim clung— 

The heedless fair the luscious prize embrac'd, 

And bleeding love shriek'd in the guilty taste. 

Deep was the wound, and, Lady, from thet hour 

Hath weaken’d Love enjoy'd but half his power : 

Erst plere’d the heart, and shower'd delight 
around, 

Now he inflicts, but cannot charm the wound. 


Such is the tale of Truth ; which J record, 
At your request, confiding in her word. 
Bat, ife’en Truth, fair Lady, you would prove, 
Fl introduce you to this little Love. 
- Him you will credit, and you need not fear 
- ‘Bhe woundshe'll give you while your poet's near, 
though to heal defies the urchin’s art, 


ee 
NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, OCTOBER 9, 1819. 
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We greet The Trifler with a hearty welcome ; 
but owing to some previous arrangements, cannot 
introduce bim to our readers until the 30th inst. 
after which we shall cheerfully give him a weekly 
audience. 


Friendship is on file. 
' The Smile shall be inserted in our next. 


Vellow-Fever.—The landable vigilance of our 
very excellent Board of Hes‘th has been happily 
blessed by Providence, so that the dreadful pesti- 
lence with which we were threatened, (and whieb 
is now rapidly depopalating several less favoured 
cities,) has here been successfully arrested in its 
progress. In New-Orleans, we to state, 
this terrible scourge 
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foreigners, who may wish to find their friends in 
any part of the United States, &c. &c. 


Strange Evenis!—The present year has been 
and continues to be marked with some peeuliar 
characteristics. We have been visited by a comet 
and a sea-serpent, and there are now strong indi- 
cations of a second crop of fruit, as some of the 
orchards have leaved and budded again, and ma- 
ny fruit trees are now in blossom, with all the 
beanty and fragrance of spring. 


Emigration—A Quebec paper says—“ Of the 
12,000 British emigrants who have arrived at the 
port of Quebec this season, we are persuaded that 
more than one half have found their way into the 
United States.” 


Agricultural Sosieties.—Great preparations are 
making thfoughout this state for exhibitions of 
cattle, of produce, and of domestic manufactures, 
by the several societies. 


Competition among Bakers.—One of the bakers 
of our city advertises that he will sell the shilling 
loaf eight ounces heavier than the corporation 
weight ; and another, not to be outdone, has an- 
nounced in hand bills that his loaves shall be 
twelve ounces heavier than the assize. 


Remarkable Death—On Saturday evening last, |} 
a young man, at Burlington, (N. J.) eat a piece of 
honey-comb, in which a bee was concealed. 
While in the act of swallowing it, the bee stung 
him in the throat, which swelled so considerably | 
asito oceasion, within half an hour, his death, by 
suffocation. — Herald. 








Religious Persecutions.—The Belfast paper men- 
tions, that a disgraceful scene of outrage lately 
occurred at Wurtzburg, in the Bavarian Territory. } 
The inhabitants made a furious attack on the 
members of the Jewish persuasion resident among 
them. The military were called out, and tran- 
quillity restored; not, however, without loss of 


the town. 


WEEKLY REPORT OF DEATHS. 


The City Inspector reports the deaths of 79 
persons during the week, ending on —— the | 
2d inst—Of whom 23 were of the age of one | 
year and under; between the age of 1 and 2744; 





ywess, has copitulated at Geeretion to this for- 1 hava 6, dropey ia ¢ e chest 1, dysentery 11, fever 
lable tyrant, and the inhabitants have fied ip | 1, ilious fever 1, hectic fever 1, typhus 
ery direction. i fe malignant fevert 2, infantile flux 7, hives 
ei jpor » intemperance 1, old age 3, palay 2, 


140,5; 40 and 50,8; 50 and 60,3; 60 and 70, 


30th September, et eeen Hepzi 


Zand 5, 5; 10 and 20,3; 20 and 30,9; 30 and 


70 and 80, 1; 80 and 90,1; 90 and 100, 1 
2* of upwards of 100.—Diseases: cholera 
morbis 1, consumption 12, convulsions 6, diarr- 
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arisy 1, pneumonia typhoides 1, sprue 1, still 
1, tabes mesenterica 10, teething 5, whoop- 
3—Men 18, Women 16, Boys 27, 


GEORGE CUMING, City Inspector. 





* Two sisters died within 24 hours of each 
other. The one aged 110 yoars, the other 104 


Xx of 





onnecticut, died 


lives. The unhappy Jews forthe most part ‘a 








MARRIED, 


On Friday evening, the Ist inst. by the Rey 
Mr. Mervin, Mr. William Johnson, to Miss Mar. 
garet Richards, all of this city. 

On Saturday morning; the 2d inst. at St. John's 
Chapel, by the Rev. Dr. Brownell, Mr. William 
G. Bucknor, to Miss Emma A. Bulow, daughter 
of Charles W. Bulow, Esq. of Charleston, S. C. 

On Saturday evening, the 2d inst. by the Rev 
Dr. Kuypers, the Hon. Judge Foote, of Delhi, 
Delaware county, to Mrs. Matilda Rosekrans, 

Same evening, by the Rev. Gardiner Spring, 
Mr. John Wallace Lovedell, to Miss Eliza Lyver, 
both of this city. 

On Thursday evening, the 30th ult. by Rev. 
Mr. Gray, Mr. Isaac Carpenter, to Miss Ellen 
Carson, both of this city. 

Same evening, by the Rev. Thomas Brientnall, 
Mr John S. Jones, of Charleston, S.C. to Miss 
Sarah Vermilye, of this city. 

Same evening, by the Rev. Mr. Mervin, Mr 
Williem Randall, to Miss Ann Emmens, both ot 
this city. 

At Paterson, (N.J.) on the 29th ult. Henry 
Morris, Esq. to Miss Elizabeth J. Swith, daughter 
of Dr. William P. Smith, deceased, of New-York. 

By the Rev. Mr. Feltus, Mr. Edward Drew, te 


| Miss Mary Valat, both of this city. 


At Jamaica, (L. I.) Mr. Abraham Hendrickson, 
to Miss Phebe Golder. ; 

At Cutchogue, (L. 1.) on the 21st ult. Mr. Henry 
Landon, to Mrs. Mehitable Griffing. 

At Hudsoh, on the 28th ult. by the Rev Mr. 
Prentis, Richard L. Wells, Esq. of this city, to 
Miss Ann Maria Olcott, of the former place. 

At Utiea, Mr. Elisha Loomis, printer, of Canan- 
daigua,Ontario county, to Miss Maria T. Sartwell, 
of Utica, after an acquaintance of about a fort- 
night. It is their object to go to the Sandwich 
Islands this fall, in the vessel that is to sail from 
Boston under the direction of the Society for 
Foreign Missions. 





DIED, 

On Friday night, the dst inst. of the prevailing 
fever, M&. H. Graham, wife of Mr. Joseph Gra- 
ham, in the 39th year of her age. 

Same. eveving, after a long illness, Mary S. 
Benjamin, aged 17 yearsjdaughter of Wm. Ben- 






in. 
mc Saturday, the 2d inst. Mrs. Margaret E. Va- 


lentine. 
Monday afternoon, the 4th inst. of a linger- 
ness, Mr. David Ludlow, in the 30th year of 
his age. 
On Mon 
illness, Mr. V 
On Tuesday 
ness, Susannah 
Same day, 
Lynch, in the 1 
At Southhold, 
an aged and disc 


io 
















: ing, the 4th inst. of a severe 
est, of this city, aged 70 years. 
e 6th jnst. after a lingering ill- 
nn, in the 77th year of her age. 
prevailing fever, William 
r of his age. 

.) Widow Bethiah. Overton, 
olate woman—Widow Sarah 
Overton, 90 ye age—Keger, an aged black 
man—Clarissa ips, daughter of Samuel Phil- 
lips, aged 16 years—Hubbard L, Booth, son of 
Joshua H. Booth, aged 8 years—Ezra Glover, son 
of Charles Glover, jun. aged 18 months—and a 
son of Abner Wells, aged 15 months; all within 
short distance of each other. 














